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immanent and transcendent distinct from it, independent and self- 
sufficient. In coming to this conclusion the author traces the process 
of evolution, so far as it has yet been disclosed. He begins with the 
inorganic world as a preparation for life, and in successive lectures 
advances through irrational to personal life. He discusses the ques- 
tion whether a rational religion is possible, and gives a searching criti- 
cism of the negative answer given by both Kidd and Balfour. He 
then shows the function of human personality in the process of evolu- 
tion, and emphasizes its distinction from the function of non-personal 
life. He thus reaches the great fact of religion, universal among men 
and a constitutional characteristic of man, and in his treatment of its 
implications reaches the conclusion given above. The discussion is 
everywhere clear, calm, judicial. He recognizes the merits and points 
out the defects of theories inconsistent with the author's own view. It 
is a wholesome, helpful discussion of a great subject. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Water ville, Me. 



The Psychology of Religion : An Empirical Study of the 
Growth of Religious Consciousness. By Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education at 
Leland Stanford Jr. University ; with a Preface by William 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. xx + 423. 
$1.50. 

This is the third and most extended of Dr. Starbuck's published 
studies in the science of religion. The second of these has already 
been noticed, and the first referred to, in this Journal (Vol. II, No. 4, 
p. 853). The three form a unique body of literature of the highest 
religious, educational, and psychological value. The author's purpose, 
in this volume, is declared in his opening paragraph: "to carry the 
well-established methods of science into the analysis and organization 
of the facts of the religious consciousness, and to ascertain the laws 
which determine its growth and character." The method of study is 
purely inductive. Accordingly, all conclusions are based upon a 
careful analysis and comparison of individual cases of religious 
experience. Out of a vast number of such cases, 192 were selected 
for study. Of these, 120 were females and seventy-two males. Part I 
of the volume is devoted to the study of these cases, the results being 
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exhibited in graphic charts and tables. The successive chapters are 
inductive studies upon the great central aspects of religious experience, 
e. g., "The Age of Conversion" (chap, iii), leading to the conclusion 
that "conversion is distinctly an adolescent phenomenon;" "Experi- 
ences preceding Conversion" (v), the conclusion being that, in the 
pre-conversion state, "the central fact in it is the sense of sin," and 
that "we have to look for the cause underlying the sense of sin, in 
part, in certain temperamental and organic conditions, and not to 
consider it simply as a spiritual fact ;" "In what Conversion consists" 
(vii), where the induction is reached that "self-surrender is important, 
whether one's effort is against the new life, as in resistance to convic- 
tion, or toward it, as in prayer and personal effort." The "conscious 
and sub-conscious elements" of mental life work together in conversion, 
and the function of the will is seen to be to give point and direction to 
the latter. Chap, x, on "The Character of the New Life," includes a 
wholly fresh and valuable study of the neural changes that are held to 
be the correlates and conditions of the results attained in conversion : 
" What shall we say of this awakening of new powers and activities ? 
In former years it was said that the person had been 'born of the 
Spirit,' or 'endued with power from on high,' a point of view which, 
from our present standpoint, seems entirely accurate. It is as if brain 
areas which had lain dormant had now suddenly come into activity — 
as if their stored-up energy had been liberated and now begun to 
function. The growth of consciousness is, in the rough, parallel with 
the increase of associational fibers in the cerebrum, which condition 
the different ideational centers in the brain. At conversion the con- 
ditions are as they would be if the various areas were suddenly struck 
into harmony," etc. (pp. 132, 133). "The great awakening of con- 
version into a world of spiritual insight is so inclusive that we fitly call 
it a second birth" (p. 144). 

Part II, of the book, is devoted to the study of " Lines of religious 
Growth not involving Conversion," for the purpose of gaining an 
insight into the nature of religious growth of the gradual and relatively 
uneventful kind, where " there are no sudden crises, which mark the 
disappearance of an old life and the beginning of a new." The 
method of study is the same as before, conclusions being drawn from 
first-hand study of cases reported in answer to printed lists of 
questions. Two hundred and thirty-seven cases were studied, ninety- 
five of them being males. From these cases conclusions are drawn as 
to "The Religion of Childhood," " Adolescence," "Adult Life," and 
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"The Line of Growth following Conversion," compared with that of 
the cases especially considered in Part II. In general, it is found that 
the lines of growth run precisely parallel for the two groups. In both 
cases there is " the birth of consciousness on a higher spiritual level," 
" the adolescent struggle due to a sense of incompleteness," the experi- 
ences of " storm and stress," and a period of reconstruction in which 
the subject arrives at "a positive and constructive attitude toward life." 
Some rather marked contrasts are encountered when we follow the 
investigation as to whether the two types of cases, having passed 
through the same general line of growth, merge into mature life with 
the same general religious conceptions and attitudes. 

Dr. Starbuck's investigations are directed only to Protestants and 
modern Americans. His method of accumulating, sifting, and analyz- 
ing evidence and exhibiting conclusions is satisfying and illuminating. 
The results-of this first-hand study are in general accord with " evan- 
gelical " views of conversion, but they exhibit the phenomena in a new 
and strong light — a light in which it is seen that conversion is normal 
and as truly natural as it is supernatural ; and that nature and the 
supernatural are, indeed, one realm of well-ordered law which is only 
the mode whereby God works. Dr. Starbuck has been consistent and 
has rendered a service of the highest value in following out his con- 
ception of "the business of the psychology of religion to bring together 
a systematized body of evidence, which shall make it possible to 
comprehend new regions in the spiritual life of man, and to read old 
dogmas in larger and fresher terms," the end being " the possibility of 
becoming nature's helper toward wiser and better ways of religious 

education." Nathaniel Butler. 

Colby College, 
Waterville, Me. 

Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates. By 
Frederic Harrison. New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1900. Pp. 302. $2. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has gathered in this volume fourteen 
essays on literary subjects. They are written in the style which their 
author, during many years of industrious productiveness, has made famil- 
iar to the reading public by numerous papers contributed to English and 
American, but chiefly English, periodicals. They are all of them highly 
readable. They are full of good sense and good feeling. The author 
is a disciple of Comte, but his posivitism does not make him incapable of 



